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A RURAL RIDE, 


Through the South East of Hamp- 
shire, back through the South 
Vest of Surrey,along the Weald 
of Surrey, and then over the 
Surrey hills down to the Wen. 


dl 


Kortey (Hampshire), Tuesday, 
Sth August—The reader has 
seen, in my last Register, that I 
otto Fareham on Saturday night, 
after having got a soaking on the 


South Downs on the morning of 


thatday. On the Sunday morn- 
ing, intending to go and spend the 
day at Titchfield (about three 
miles and a half from Fareham) 
and perceiving, upon looking out 
of the window, about 5 o’clock in 
ihe morning, that it was likely to 
rain, I got up, struck a bustle, got 
up the ostler, set off and got to my 
destined point before 7 o’clock in 
the morning. And here I expe- 
rienced the benefits of early rising; 
for I had scarcely got well and 
safely under cover, when St. 
Swithin began to pour down 
again, and he continued to pour 


— 








during the whole of the day.— 


From Fareham to Titchfield vil- . 


lage a large part of the ground is 

a common enclosed some years 

ago. It is therefore amongst the 

worst of the land in the country. 

Yet, I did not see a bad field of 
corn along here, and the Swedish 

turnips were, I think, full as fine 
as any that I saw upon the South 
Downs. But it is to be observed 
that this land is in the hands of 
dead-weight people, and is conve- 
niently situated for the receiving 
of manure from Portsmouth. Be- 
fore I got to my friend’s house, I 
passed by a farm where I ex- 
pected to find a wheat-rick stand- 
ing. I did not, however ; and this 
is the strongest possible proof that 
the stock of corn is gone out of the 
hands of the farmers.—I set out 
from Titchfield at 7 o’clock in the 
evening, and had seven miles to 
goto reach Boriey. It rained, 
but I got myself well furnished 
forth as a defence against the rain, 
I had not gone two hundred yards 
before the rain ceased ; so that [ 
was singularly fortunate as to rain 
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this day; and I had now to con- 
gratulate mysell-on the success of 
the remedy for the hooping-cough 
which I used the day betore on 
the South Downs; for, really, 
though I had a spell or two of 
coughing on Saturday morning 
when I set out from Petworth, 
I have not had, up to this 
hour, any spell at all since | 
got wet upon the South Downs.— 
I got to Botley about nine o’clock, 
having stopped two or three times 
to look about me as I went along; 
for, | had, in the first place, to ride 
for about three miles of my road, 
upon a turnpike-road of which | 
was the projector, and, indeed, 
the maker. In the next place I 
had to ride, for something better 
than half a mile of my way, along 
between fields and coppices that 
were mine until they came into 
the hands of the mortgagee, and 
by the side of cottages of my own 
building. The only matter of 
much interest with me was the 
state of the inhabitants ‘of those 
cottages. I stopped at two or 
three places, and made some little 
inquiries; I rode up to two or 
three houses in the village of Bot- 
ley, which | had to pass through, 
and, just before it was dark, I got 
to a farm-house, close by the 
Church, and what was more, not 
a great many yards from. the 
dwelling of that delectabie crea- 
tare the Botley. Parson, whom, 
however, I have not seen during 
my stay at this place+~-—Botley 
lies in a valley, the soil of which 
is a deep and stiff clay. “Oak 
trees grow well; and this year 
the. wheat grows well, as it does 
upon all the clays that I have 
seen. I have never seen the 
wheat better in) general, in this 
part of the country, than it is-now. 
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I have, I think, seen it heavier: 
but. never clearer from blight. It is 
backward compared to the wheat 
in many other parts, some of it is 
quite green; but none of it has 
any appearance of blight. This 
is not much of a barley country. 
The oats are good. The beans 
that I have seen, very indifferent. 
——The best news that | have 
learnt here is, that the Botley 
Parson is become quite a gentle 
creature, compared to what he 
used tobe. The people in the 
village have told me some most 
ridiculous stories about his having 
been hoaxed in London! It seems 
that somebody danced him up 
from Botley to London, by telling 
him that a legacy had been lett 
him, or some such story. Up 
went the Parson on_ horseback, 
being in too great a hurry to run 
the risk of coach. The hoaxers, it 
appears, got him to some hotel, and 
there set upon him a whole tribe of 
applicants: wet-nurses, dry-nurses, 
lawyers with deeds of conveyance 
for borrowed money, curates 10 
want of churches, coffin-makers, 
travelling companions, _ ladies’ 
maids, dealers in Yorkshire hams, 
Newcastle coals, and dealers in 
dried night-soil at Islington. !n 
short, if I am rightly informed, 
they kept the Parson in’ town lor 
several days, bothered him tliree 
parts out of his senses, compelled 
him to escape, as it were, from 4 
fire; and then, when he got home, 
he found the village posted all 
over with hand-bills giving an ac- 
count of his adventure, under the 
pretence of offering 500/. reward, 
for a discovery of the hoaxers. 
The good of it was, the Parson 
ascribed his disgrace to me, and 
they say that he perseveres ( 
this hour-in accusing-me of - 
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Upon my word, I. had nothing to 
do w.th the matter, and this affair 
only shows that I am not the only 
friend that the Parson has in the 
world. -—Though this may have 
had a tendency to produce in the 
Parson that amelioration of de- 
portment which is said to become 
him so well, there is something 
else that has taken place, which 
has, in all probability, had a more 
powertul influence im this way ; 
namely, a great reduction in the 
value of the Parson’s living, which 
was at one time little short of five 
hundred pounds a_ year, and 
which, I believe, is now not the 
half of that sum! This, to be 
sure, is not only a natural but a 
necessary consequence of the 
change in the value of money 
The parsons are neither more nor 
less than another sort of Jand- 
lords. ‘They must fall of course 
in their demands, or their de- 
mands will not be paid. They 
inay take in kind, but that will 
answer them no purpose at all. 
they will be less people than 
they have been, and will continue 
to grow less and less, until theday 
when the whole of the tithes and 
other Church property, as it is 
called, shall be applied to public 
purposes, 

Easton (Hampshire), Wednes- 
day, 6th August, Evening. —This 
Village of Easton lies at a few 
miles towards the north-east from 
Winchester. It is distant from 
Botley by the way which I came 
about fifieen or sixteen miles,— 
I came through Darley, where I 
Went to the house of farmer Mears, 
Whose letter. to me, together with 
my letter to bim. were inserted: in 
the last Register. | was. very. 
much pleased with what I saw. at 
Durley, which is about two miles 





from Botley, and is certainly one 
of the most obscure villages in 
this whole kingdom. Mrs. Mears, 
the farmer’s wile, had made of the 
crested dug’s tail grass, a bonnet 
which she wears herself. I saw 
the girls mentioned in the farmer's 
letter to me, platting the straw. 
They had made plat of several 
degrees of fineness; and, they 
sell it to some person or persons 
at Fareham, who, I suppose, 
make itinto bonnets. Mrs. Mears, 
who is a very intelligent and 
clever woman, has two girls at 
work, each of whom earns per 
week as much (within a shilling) 
as her father, who is a labouring 
man, earns per week. The father 
has at this time, only 7s. a week. 
These two girls(and not very stout 


girls) earn six shillings a week 
each: thus, the income of this fa+ 


mily is, from seven shillings a week, 
raised to nineleen shillings a week. 
1 shall sappose that this may in 
some measure be owing to the 
generosity of ladies in the neigh- 
hourhood and to their desire to 
promote this domestic manufac 
ture ; but, if I suppose that these 
girls receive double compared to 
what they will receive for the same 
quantity of labour when the ma- 
nufaeture becomes more general, 
is it not a great thing to make the 
income of the family thirteen shil- 
lings a week instead. uf seven ? 
very little indeed; could these 
poor things have done in the field 
during the last forty days. And, 
besides, how. clean; how health. 
ful; how everything. that one 
could wish, is this sort.of employ= 
ment ! The farmer, who is also.a 
very intelligent person, told me, 
that‘he should endeavour to-.in- 
traduce. the manufacture as 

thing to assist the obtaining of 
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employment, in order to lessen|I verily believe, that, in the 


the amount of the poor-rates. I 
think it very likely that this will be 
done in the parish of Duriey. A 
most important matter it is, Zo put 
paupers in the way of ceasing to 
be paupers. I could not help 
admiring the zeal as well as the 
intelligence of the farmer’s wife, 
who expressed her readiness to 
teach the girls and women of the 
parish, in order to enable them to 
assist themselves. I shall hear, in 
all probability of their proceedings 
at Durley, and if I do, I shall make 
a point of communicating to the 
Public an account of those inter- 
esting proceedings. From the very 
first ; from the first moment of my 
thinking about this straw affair, | 
regarded it as likely to assist in 
bettering the lot of the labouring 
pogin If it had not this effect 

value itnot. Itis not worth the 
attention of any of us; but I am 


satisfied that this is the way in 


which it will work. I have the 
pleasure to know, that there is one 
labouring family, at any rate, 
who are living weil through my 
means. It is I, who, without 
knowing them, without ever having 
seen them, without even now 
knowing their names, have given 
the means of good living to a fa- 
mily who were before half-starved. 
This is indisputably my work ; 
and when I reflect that there must 
necessarily be, now, some hun- 
dreds of families, and shortly, 
many thousands of families, in 
England, who are and will be, 
through my means, living well in- 
stead of being half-starved. 1 
cannot but feel myself consoled ; 
I cannot but feel that I have some 
compensation for the sentence 


passed upon me by Ellenborough, 


Gross, Le Blanc and Bailey ; and 





case of this one single family in 
the parish of Durley, I have done 
more good than Bailey ever did 
in the whole course of his life, 
notwithstanding his pious com- 
mentary on the Book of Comnion 
¢ *y7 * . 
Prayer. I will allow nothing to 
be good, with regard to the la- 
bouring classes, unless it make an 
addition to their victuals, drink, 
or clothing. As to their minds, that 
is much too sublime matter for me 
to think about. 1 know that they 
are in rags, and that they have 
not a belly-full ; and I know that 
the way to make them good, to 
make them honest, to make them 
dutiful, to make them kind to one 
another, is ty enable them to live 
well; and I also know, that none 
of these things will ever be accom- 
plished by Methodist sermons. 
and by those stupid, at once stupid 
and malignant things, and roguish 
things, called Religions Tracts. 
——It seems that this farmer at 
Durley has always read the Re- 
gister, sinee the first appearance 
of little Twopenny trash. Had 
it not been for this reading, Mrs. 
Mears would not have thought 
about the grass; and had she not 
thought about the grass, none 
of the benefits above-mentioned 
would have arisen to her neigh- 
bours.——The difference between 
this affair and the spinning-jenny 
affairs is this; that the spinning- 
jenny affairs fill the pockets of 
“ rick ruffians,’ such as those 
who would have murdered me at 
Coventry; and that this straw af- 
fair makes an addition to the food 
and raiment of the labouring 
classes, and gives not a penny (0 
be pocketed by the rich ruffians. 
——From Duavey I came on 10 
company with farmer Mears 
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throuch Upnam. This Urenam is: 


the place where Young, who wrote 
that bombastical stuff, called 
“ Night Thoughts,” was once the 
parson, and where, I believe, he 
was born. Away to the right of 
Upham, lies the little town of 
Bishop's Wakham, whither I 
wished to go very much, but ii 
was too late in the day. From 
Upham we came on upon the high 
land, called Black Down, This 
has nothing to do with that Black- 
down Hill, spoken of in my last 
ride. We are here getting up 
upon the chalk hills, which stretch 
away towards Winchester. The 
soil here is a poor blackish stuff, 
with little white stones in it, upon 
a bed of chalk. It was a Down, 
not many years ago. The mad- 
ness and greediness of the days 
of paper-money led to the break- 
ing of itup. The corn upon it Is 
miserable; but, as good as can be 
expected upon such lahd. At 
the end af this tract, we come toa 
spot called Whitefiood, and here 
we cross the old turnpike-road 
which leads from Winchester to 
Gosport through Bishop’s Wal- 
tham. Whiteflood is at the foot 
of the first of a series of hills over 
Which you come to get to the top 





of that lofty ridge called Morning 





““ Oh, it’s smoke; it comes from 
“ Ouselberry, which is down in 
“ that bottom behind those trees,” 
So saying, we bid each other 
good day; he went back, and I 
went on. Before 1 had got a 
hundred and fifty yards from him, 
the cloud which he had taken for 
the Ouselberry smoke, came upon 
the hill and wet me to the skin. 
He was not far from the house at 
Whitefiood; but I am sure that 
he could not entirely escape it. 
Itis curious to observe how the 
clouds sail about in the hilly 
countries, and particularly, I 
think, amongst the chalk-hills. I 
have never observed the like 
amongst the sand-hills, or amongst 
rocks ——From Whiteflood you 
come over a series of hills, part of 
which form a rabbit-warren, called 
Longweod warren, on the borders 
of which is the honse and estate of 
Lord Northesk. These hills are 
amongst the most barren of the 
Downs of England; yet a part of 
them was broken up during the 
rage for improvements; during 
the rage for what empty men 
think was an augmenting of the 
capital of the country. On about 
twenty acres of this land, sown 
with wheat, I should net suppose 
that there would be twice twenty 


Hill. The farmer came to the| bushels of grain! A man must 


top of the first hill along with me; | 
and he was just about to turn’ 
back, when I , looking away to the’ 


be mad, or nearly mad, to sow 
wheat upon such a spot. How- 
ever, a large part of what was 


left, down a valley which stretched |inclosed has been thrown out 


across the other side of the Down, 
observed a rather singular ap- 
pearance, and said to the farmer, 
b What is that coming up that 
. valley ? is it smoke, or is iia 

cloud?” The day had been 
very fine hitherto; the sun was 
shining very bright where we 
were. The farmer auswered, 





again already, and the rest will 
he thrown out in a very few years. 
The Down itself was poor; what 
then must it be as corn-land! 
Think of the destruction which 
has here taken place. The herb- 
age was not good, but it was 
something: it was something for 
every year, and Without trouble. 
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fnstead of grass it will now, for 
twenty years to come, bear nothing 
bat that species of weeds which is 
hardy enough to grow where the 
grass will not grow. And this was 
auymenting the capital of the na- 
tion. These new enclosure-bills 
were boasted of by George Rose 
and by Pitt as proofs of national 
prosperity! When men in power 
areignorant to this extent, who is to 
expect any thing but consequences 
such as we now behold.——From 
the top of this high land called 
Morning Hill, and the real name 
of which is Magdalen Hill, from 
a chapel which once stood there 
dedicated to Mary Magdalen; 
from the top of this land you have 
a view of a circle which is wpon 
an average about seventy miles in 
diameter ; and I believe in no one 
place so little as fifty miles in 
-diameter. You see the Isle of 


Wight in one direction, and in the 
Opposite direction you see the 
high lands in Berkshire. It is not 


a peasant view, however.- The 
fertile spots are all too far from 
you. Descending from this hill, 
you cross the turnpike-road (about 
two miles from Winchester), lead- 
ing from Winchester to London 
through Alresford and Farnham. 
As soon as you cross the road, 
you enter the estate of the de- 
scendant of Rollo, Duke of Buck- 
ingham, which estate is in the 
parish of Avington. 1n this place 
the Duke has a farm, not very 
odland. Itis inhis own hands. 
he corn is indifferent, except the 
barley, which is every where good, 
You come a full mile from the 
readside down through this farm 
to the Duke's mansion-house at 
Avmgton and to the little village 
ofthat name, both of them beaati- 
filly situated, amidst fine ‘and | 


. 
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lofty trees, fine meadows, and 
streams of clear water. On this 
farm of the Duke I saw (in a little 
close by the farm-house), several 
hens in coops with broods of phea- 
sants instead of chickens. It seems 
that a gamekeeper lives in the 
farm-house, and I dare say the 
Duke thinks much more of the 

heasants than of the corn. To 
be very solicitous to preserve what 
has been raised with so mach care 
and at so much expense, is by no 
means unnatural ; but then, there 
is a measure to be observed here; 
and that measure was certainly 
outstretched in the case of Mr. 
Deller. I here saw, at this game- 
keeping farm-house, what 1 had 
not seen since my departure from 
the Wen; namely, A WHEAT- 
RICK! Hard, indeed, would it 
have been if a Plantagenet turned 
farmer had not a wheat-rick in his 
hands. This rick contains, | 
should think, what they call in 
Hampshire ten loads of wheat, 
that is to say, fifty quarters, or 
four hundred bushels. And this 
is the only rick, not only of wheat, 
but of any corn whatever that | 
have seen since I left London. 
The turnips upon this farm, are 
by no means good ; but, I was i 
sume measure compensated for 
the bad turnips by the sight of 
the Duke’s turnip-hoers—about a 
dozen females, amongst whom 
there were several very pretty 

irls, and they were as merry 25 
farks There had been a shower 
that had brougl 
of huddle on the roadside. 


it them into a sort 
When 


}1 came up to them, they all fixed 


their eyes upon me, and upon my 
ntniline, they burstoptinis)aa er. 
Fai to them that ‘the Ss 
of Buckingham was a ve 

eee abch! tarts, 


man 
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and really they seemed happier jthe house. 


and better off than any work- 
people thut I saw in the fields all 
the way from London to this spot. 
It is cufious enough, but I have 
always observed, that the women 
along this part of the country are 
usually tall. These girls were all 
tall, straight, fair, rounc-faced, 
excellent complexion, and uncom- 
monly gay. They were well 
dressed, too, and I observed the 
same of all the men that I saw 
down at Avington. This could 
not be the case if the Duke were 
a cruel or hard master; and this 
is an act of justice due from me 
to the descendant of Rollo. It is 
in the house of Mr. Deller that ! 
make these notes, but, as it is in- 
justice that we dislike, I must do 
Rollo justice ; and | must again 
say, that the good looks and happy 
faces of his turnip-hoers spoke 
much more in his praise than 
could have been spoken by filty 
lawyers, like that Storks who was 
employed, the other day, to plead 
against the Editor of the Bucks 
Cunontets, for publishing an 
account of the selling-up of far- 
mer Smith, of Ashendon, in that 
county—I came through the 
Duke’s Park to come to Easton, 
which is the next village below 
Avington. A very pretty park. 
The house is quite in the bottom ; 
it can be seen in no direction from 
a distance greater than that of 
four or five hundred yards. The 
river Itechen, which rises near 
Alresford, whichrunsdown through 
Winchester to Southampton, gues 
down the middle of this valley, and 
waters all its immense quantity 
of meadows. The Duke’s house 
stands not far fromthe river itself. 
A stream of water is bronght from 
‘the river to feed paven: | belore 








There are several 
avenues of trees ‘which are very 
beautiful, and some of which give 
complete shelter to the kitchen 
garden, which has, besides, ex- 
traordinarily high walls. Never 
was a greater contrast than that 
presented by this place and ‘the 
place of Lord Egremont. The 
latter is all loftiness. Every thing 
is high about it; it has extensive 
views in all directions. It sees 
and can be seen by all the country 
around. If I had the ousting of 
one of these noblemen, I certainly, 
however, would oust the Duke, 
who, I dare say, will by no means 
be desirous of seeing arise the 
occasion of putting the sincerity 
of the compliment to the test.— 
The village of Easton is, like that 
of Avington, close by the water- 
side. ‘The meadows are the .at- 
traction; and, indeed, it is the 
meadows that have caused the 
villages to exist. 

Se.porne (Hants), Thursday, 


7th August, Noon.—I| took leave 
of Mr. Deller this morning, about 
7 o'clock. Came back thr 

Avington Park, through the -vil- 


lage of Avington, and, crossing the 
Itchin river, came over to the-vil- 


lage of Ircuen Anas. Abas means 
below. It isa’ French word that 
came over with Duke Rollo’s pro- 
genitors. There needs no better 


proof of the high descent of the 


Duke, and of the antiquity of ‘his 
family. This is that Itchen Abas 


where that famous Parson-J ustice, 


the Reverend Robert Wright, 


lives, who refused to hear ‘Mr. 


Deller’s ‘complaint against. the 
Duke's servant at his own house, 


and who afterwards, with 
Mr. Poulter, bound Mr. » 
over to the Quarter Sessions: for 


zhe alleged assault. 1 havegreat 
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leasure in informing the public 
that Mr. Deller has not had to 
bear the expenses in this case 
himself; but that they have been 
borne by his neighbours, very 
much to the credit of those neigh- 
bours. I hear of an affair be- 
tween the Duke of Buckingham 
and a Mr. Birp, who resides in 
this neighbourhood. If 1 had 
had time I should have gone to 
see Mr. Bird, of whose treatment 
I have heard a great deal, and an 
aceount of which treatment ought 
to be brought before the public. 
It is very natural for the Duke of 
Buckingham to wish to preserve 
that game which he calls his 
hobby-horse. It is very natural 
for him to delight in his hobby ; 
but, hobbies, my Lord Duke, 
ought to be gentle, inoffensive, 

erfectly harmless little creatures. 

‘hey ought not to be suffered to 
kick and fling about them: they 
ought not to be rongh-shod, and, 
aboye all things, they ought. not 
to be great things like those which 
are ridden by the Life-guards: 
and, like them, be suffered to 
dance, and caper, and trample 
er devils of farmers under foot. 

fave your hobbies, my Lords of 
the Soil, but let them be gentle; 
in short, let them be hobbies in’ 
character with the commons and 
forests, and not the high-fed hob- 
bies from the barracks at Knights- 
bridge, such as put poor Mr. 
Sheriff Waithman’s life in jeo- 
pardy. That the game should be 
preserved, every one that knows 
any thing of the country will allow; 
but, every man of any sense mast 
see that it cannot be preserved by 
sheer force. It must be rather 
through love than through fear; 
rather through good-will -than 
through ill-will, If the thing be 
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properly managed, there will be 
plenty of game, without any seve- 
rity towards any good)man. Mr, 
Deller’s case was so, plain: if was 
so monstrous to, think. that a man 
was to be punished for being on 
his own ground in pursuit, of wild 
animals that he himself had 
raised: this was so monstrous, 
that it was only necessary to 
name it to excite the indignation 
of the country. And, Mr. Deller 
has, by his spirit and persever- 
ance, by the coolness and the 
good sense which he has shown 
throughout the whole of this pro- 
ceeding, merited the commenda- 
tion of every man who is not in his 
heartan oppressor. It occurs tome 
to ask here, who it.is that finally 
pays for those * counsels’ opinions’ 
which Poulter and Wright said 
they took in the case of Mr. Del- 
ler; because, if these counsel's 
opinions are paid for by the 
county, and if a Justice of the 
Peace can take as many counse!s’ 
opinions as he chooses, I should 
like to know what fellow, who 
chooses to’ puton a bobtail wig 
and call himself a lawyer may not 
havea good living given to him by 
any crony Justice at the expense 
of thecounty. This never can be 
legal. It never can be. binding 
on the county to pay for these 
counsels’ opinions. However, leay- 
ing this .to be enquired into ano- 
ther time, we have here, in Mr. 
Deller’s case, an instance of the 
worth of counsels’ opinions. Mr. 
Deller went to the two Justices, 
shewed them the Register with the 
Act of Parliament in it, called 
upon them to act agteeably to 
that Act of Parliament; but they 
chose to take connsels’ opinion 
first. The two, “ counsel,” the 
two “lawyers,” the two learned 
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friends,” told them that they were 
right in rejecting the application 
of Mr. Deller and in binding him 
over for the assaults and, after all 
this the Grand Jury threw out the 
Bill, and in that throwing out 
shewed that they thought the coun- 
sels’ opinions not worth a siraw. 
—Being upon the subject of mat- 


ter connected with the conduct of 


these Parson-Justices, I will here 
mention what is now going on in 
Hampshire respecting the ac- 
counts of the Treasurer of the 
County. At the last Quarter Ses- 
sions, or at a Meeting of the Ma- 
cistrates previous to the opening 
of the Sessions, there was a dis- 
cussion relative to-this matter. 
—The substance of which ap- 
pears to have been this ; that the 
Treasurer, Mr. Grorcr Hor- 
Lis, Whose aecounts had been 
audited, approved of, and pass- 
el, every year by the Magis- 
trates, is in arrear to the county 
to the amount of about four thou- 
sand pounds. Sir Tuomas Ba- 
RING appears to have been the 
great stickler against Mr. Hollis, 
who was but feebly defended by 
his friends. The Treasurer of a 
county is compelled to find secu- 
rities. These securities have be- 
come exempted, in consequence 
of the annual) passing of the ae- 
counts by the Magistrates! No- 
thing can be more just than this 
exemption. I am security, sup- 
pose, fora Treasurer. The Magis- 
trates do not pass his accounts on 
account of a deficiency. I make 
good the deficiency. But, the 
Magistrates are not to go on year 
alter year passing his accounts, 
and then, at the end of several 
years, come and call me to 
make good the deficiences: Thus 


The Magistrates, in fact, are to 
blame. One of the Magistrates, 
a Reverend Mr. Oxpn, said that 
the Magistrates were more to blame 
than the Treasurer; and really 
1 think so too; for, though Mr. 
Hoxuis has been a tool for many 
many years, of Old George Rose 
and the rest of that crew, it seems 
impossible to believe that he could 
have intended any thing dishonest, 
seeing that the detection arose out 
of an account, published by him- 
self in the newspaper, which ac- 
count he need not have published 
until three months later than the 
time when he did publish it. This 
is, as he himself states, the best 
possible proof that he was uncon- 
scious of any error or any de- 
ficiency. The fact appears to be 
this; that Mr. Horus, who has: 
for many years been Under 
Sheriff as well as Treasurer of 
the County, who holds several 
other offices, and who has, be- 
sides, had large pecuniary trans- 
actions with his bankers, has for 
years had his accounts so blended 
that he has not known how this 
money belonging to the county 
stood. His own statement shows. 
that it was all a mass of confusion. 
The errors, he'says, have arisen, 
entirely, from the negligence of 
his clerks, and from causes which 
produced a confusion in his ac- 
counts, This is the fact; but he 
has been in good fat offices too 
long not to have made a 

many persons think that his offices 
would be better in their hands; 
and they appear resolved to oust 
him, I, for my part, am glad of! 
it; for I remember his coming up 
to me in the Grand Jury Cham- 
ber, just after the people at St. 
Stephens had passed Power-of-+ 
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member his coming up to me as 
the Under Sheriff of Willis, the 
man that they now call Fleming, 
who has begun to build a house 
at North Stoneham. I remember 
his coming up to me, and with all 
the base sauciness of a thorough- 
paced Pittite, telling me to dis- 
perse or he would take me into 
custody ; I remember this of Mr. 
Ho tis, and I am therefore glad 
that calamity has befallen him ; 
‘but I must say, that after reading 
his own account of ‘the matter ; 
after reading the debate of the 
Magistrates; and after hearing 
the observations and opinions of 
well-informed and impartial per- 
sons in Hampshire who dislike 
Mr. Hollis as much as I do; I 
must say that I think him per- 
fectly clear of all intention to com- 
mit any thing like fraud, or to 
make any thing worthy of the 
name of false account; and I am 
convinced that this affair, which 
will now prove extremely calami- 
‘tous to him, might have been 
laughed at by him at the time 
when wheat was fifteen shillings 
a bushel! This change in the 
affairs of the Government; this 
| even now experienced by the 

ittites at Whitehall, reaches, in 


its influence, to every part of the 


country. The Bartnes are now 
the great men in Hampshire. 
They were not such imthe days of 
George Rose, while Geo was 
iible to make the people believe 
that it was necessary to give their 
money freely to preserve the 
“blessed comforts of -religion.” 
George Rose would have thrown 
‘his shield over Mr. Houzts; ‘his 
broad and brazen shield. In 
Hampshire the Bishop, too, is 
changed. The present is, doubt- 


‘Tess, as pious as the last; every} fehen*A bas, where, inthe farm- 
| | 
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bit ; and has the'same Bishop-like 
views ; but it is not the same fa- 
mily : it is not the Garniers ani 
Poulters and Norths and De Grays 
and Haygarths : it is not precisely 
that same set whe-have the power 
in their hands. Things, therefore, 
take another turn. The Pittite 
jolterheads are all broken-backed; 
and the Barrxes come forward 
with their well-known weight of 
metal. It was exceedingly untor- 
tunate for Mr. Hoxtrs that Sir 
Taomas Barina happened to be 
against him. However, the thing 
will do good altogether. The 
county is plaeed in a pretty situa- 
tion: its ‘Treasurer has had his 
accounts regularly passed by the 
Magistrates ; and these Magistrates 
come at last and discover that they 
have for a long time been passing 
accounts that they ought not pass. 
These Mv gistrates have exempted 
the securities of Mr. Hottis, but 
not a word (lo they say about mak- 
ing good the deficiencies. What 
redress, then, have the people ol 
the county? They have no re- 
dress, unless they can obtain it 
by petitioning the Parliament ; 
and if they do not petition ; if they 
do not state their case, and that 
boldly, too, they deserve every 
thing that can befal them from 
similar causes. 1 am astonished 
at the boldness of ‘the Magis- 
trates. I am astonished that they 
should think of'ealling Mr. Howtts 
to account without being prepare 
for rendering an account of their 
own conduct. However, we shall 
see what they will do in the 
fend. -And when we ‘have seen 
that, we «shall see whether the 

will rest quietly under 
the loss which it is mel 





tain—I must now go 
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yard of a farmer Courtenay, | 
saw another wheat-riek. From 
lichen Abas I came up the valley 
to Itchen Stoke. Soon after that 
I crossed the Itchen. river, came 
out into the Alresford turnpike- 
road, and came on towards Alres- 
ford, having the valley now upon 
my lelt. If the hay be down all 
the way to Southampton in the 
same manner that it is along here, 
there are thousands of acres of 
hay, rotting on the ‘sides of this 
lichen river. Most of the mea- 
dows are watered artificially. The 
crops of grass are heavy, and, 
they appear to have been cut 
—— in the right time to 
ve spoiled. Coming on towards 
Alresford; I saw a gentleman 
(about a quarter of a mile beyond 
Alrestord) coming out of his gate 
with his hat. off, looking towards 
the south-west, as if to see what 
sort of weather it was likely -to 
be. This was no other than Mr. 
Rolleston or Rawlinson, who, it 
appears has a box and some Jand 
here. This gentleman was, when 
I lived in Hampshire, one of 
those worthy men, who, in the 
several counties of England, exe- 
cuted “ without -any sort of re- 
muneration,” such a large portion 
of that justice which is the envy 
of surrounding nations and ad- 
miration of the world. We are 
often told, especially in Parlia- 
ment, of the disinterestedness of 
these persons: of their worthi- 
ness, their piety, their loyalty, 
their excellent: qualities of all 
sorts, but particularly of their 
disinterestedness, in taking u 
them the office of Justice of the 
Peace ; spending so much time,: 
taking so much trouble; and 
all for nothing, at. all,) but. -for. 
pure love of their King and.coun- 





pon-}a very useful thi 


try. And, the worst of it is, that 
our Ministers impose upon this 
disiuterestedness and generosity ; 
and, asin the case of Mr. Raw- 
LINSON, at the end of, perhaps, 
a dozen years of services volun- 
tarily rendered to** King and coun- 
try,” they force him, sorely against 
his will, no doubt, to become\a 
Police Magistrate in Londoa! 
To be sure, there are jive or six 
hundred pounds a-year of public 
money attached to this; but, what 
are these paltry pounds to .a 
** country gentleman,” who so dis- 
interestedly rendered us services 
ior so many years !—Hamphire is 
fertile in persons of this disin- 
terested stamp. There isa 'Sguire 
Grane, who lives acruss the 
country, not many miles from the 
spot where I saw “ Mr. Justice” 
Rawlinson. This Squire also. has 
served the country for nothing 
during a great many years; and, 
of late years, the ‘Squire Junior, 
eager, apparently, to. emulate his 
sire, has become a DISTRIBU- 
TOR OF STAMPS for this 
famous county of Hants! What 
sons Squire Rawlinson may have 
is more than I. know at present, 
though I will endeavour to know 
it, and to find out whether they 
also be serving .us—A great: deal 
has been said about the debtof 
gratitude due from the people 
to the Justices of ‘the Peace. An 
account, containing the names.and 
places of abode of the Justices,and 
of the public money, or titles, re- 
ceived by them and by their reda- 
dtous; such an account would be 
We should 
then know the real amount of this 


debt of gratiude, We shall:see’ 


such-an account by-and=by ;. and, 
we' should have seen it long ago, 
it-there had been, in a certain 
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place, only one single man. dis- 
posed to do his duty.—I came 
through ALresrorp about eight 
o’clock, having loitered a good 
deal in coming up the valley. 
After quitting Alresford you coiae 
(onthe road towards Alton), to the 
village of Bishop’s Sutton; and 
then to a place called Ropley 
Dean, where there is a heuse or 
two.—Just before you come to 
Ropley Dean, you see the begin- 
ning of the Valley of Itchen The 
Jichen river falls into the salt 
- water at Soulhampton. It rises, 
or rather has its first rise, just by 
the roadside at Ropley Dean, 
which is at the foot of that very 
high land wh ch lies between Ai- 
resforti and Alton. All along by 
the dichen river, up to its very 
source, there are meadows; and 
this vale of meadows, which is 
about fwenty-jive miles in length, 
and is, in some places, a mile wide, 
is, at the point of which I am now 
speaking only about twice as wide 
- as my horse is long!—This vale 
of Itchen is worthy of particular 
attention. There are few spots in 
England more fertile or more plea- 
sant; and none, I believe, more 
healthy. Following the bed of the 
river, or, rather, the middle of the 
vale, it is about five-and-twenty 
miles in length, from Ropley Dean 
to the village of South Stoneham, 
which is just above Southampton. 
The average width of the meadows 
is, | should think, a hundred rods 
at the least; and if I am right in 
this conjecture, the vale contains 
about five .housand acres of mea- 
dows, large part of which is regu- 
larly watered. The sides of the 
‘vale are, until you come down 
. to. within about six or eight miles 
of Sonera hills or rising 
grounds of chalk, covered more or 
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less thickly with loam. Where 
the hills rise up very steeply from 
the valley, the fertility ot the corn- 
lands is not so great; but for a 
considerable part of the way, the 
corn-lands are excellent, and the 
farm-houses to which those lands 
belong, are, for the far greater 
part under covert of the hills on 
ihe edge of the valley. Svon atier 
the rising of the stream, it forms 
itself into some capital ponds at 
Airesiord. These, doubtless, were 
augmented. by art, in order to 
supply Winchester with fish. The 
fertility of this vale aud of the sur- 
rounding country, 1s best proved 
by the fact, that, besides the town 
of Alresford and that of South- 
ampton, there are seventeen vil- 
lages, each having its parish 
church, upon its borders. When 
we consider these things we are 
not surprised that a spot, situated 
about half way down this vale 
should have been chosen for the 
building of a city, or that that city 
should have been for a great nui- 
ber of years a place of residence 
for the Kings of England. Win- 
chester, which is at present a mere 
nothing to what it once was, stands 
across the vale at a plage where 
the vale is made very narrow by 
the jutting forward of two immense 
hills, From the point where the 
river passes through the city, 
you go, whether eastward or 
westward, a full mile up a very 
steep hill all the way. The city 
is, of course, in one of the deepest 
holes that can be imagined. It 
never could have been thought 
of as a place to be defended since 
the discovery of gunpowder ; and, 
indeed, one would think that very 
considerable annoyance might be 
given to the inhabitants even by 
the flinging of the flint-stones from 
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the hills down into the city.—At 
Ropley Dean, before I mounted 
the hill to come on towards Ro- 
therham Park, I baited my horse. 
Here the ground is precisely like 
that at Ashmansworth on the 
borders of Berkshire, which, in- 
deed, I could see from the ground 
of which ! am now speaking. In 
coming up the hill, I had the 
house and farm of Mr. Durny to 
my right. Seeing some very fine 
Sweaish turnips, I naturally ex- 
pected that they belonged to this 
gentleman who is Secretary to 
the Agricultural Society of Hamp- 
shire; but I found that they be- 
longed to a farmer Mayuew. The 
soil is, along upon this high land, 
a deep loam, bordering on a clay, 


red in colour and pretty full of 


large, rough, yellow looking stones, 
very much like some of the land 
in Huntingdonshire ; but here is 
a bed of chalk under this. Every 
thing is backward here. The 
wheat is perfectly green in most 
places ; but, it is every where 
pretty good. I have observed, 
all the way along, that the wheat 
is good upon the stiff, strong land. 
ltisso here; but it is very back- 
ward. The greater part of it is 
full three weeks behind the wheat 
uncer Portsdown Hill.—But few 
larm-houses came within my sight 
along here; but in one of them 
there was a wheat-rick, which is 
the third I have seen since 1 
quitted the Wen. In descending 
from this high ground, in order to 
reach the village of East Tistep, 
which lies on the turnpike-road 
from the Wen to Gosport through 
Alton, I had to cross Rétidaital 


Park. On the right of the park, 
on.a bank of land facing the 
north-east, I saw ‘a very pretty 
farm-house, having every thing 
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in excellent order, with fine corn- 
fields about it, and with a wheat- 
rick standing in the yard. This 
farm, as I afterwards found, be- 
longs to the owner of Rotherham 
Park, who is also the owner of 
East Tisted, who has recently 
built a new house in the park, 
who has quite metamorphosed 
the village of Tisted within 
these eight years, who has, in- 
deed, really and truly improved 
the whole country just round about 
here, whose name is Scor, well 
known as a brickmaker at North 
End, Fulham, and who has in 
Hampshire, supplanted a Norman 
of the name of Powlet. The pro- 
cess by which this transfer has 
taken place is visible enough, to all 
eyes but the eyes of. the jolter- 
heads. Had there been no Debt 
created to crush liberty in France 
and to keep down reformers in 
England, Mr. Scot would not have 
had bricks to burn to build houses 
for the jews and jobbers and other 
eaters of taxes, and the Norman 
Powlet, would not have had to pay 
in taxes, through his own hands 
and those of his tenants and la- 
bourers, the amount of the estate 
at Tisted, first to be given to the 
jews, jobbers and tax-eaters, and 
then by them to be given to 
"Squire Scot ” for-+his bricks.— 
However, it is not Squire Scot 
who has assisted tu pass laws to 
make people pay double toll on a 
Sunday. ‘Squire Scot had no- 
thing to do with passingthe New 
Game-laws and Old Ellenbo- 
rough’s Act ; "Squire Scot never 
invented the New Trespass-law, 
in virtue of which John Cockbain 
of Whitehaven in the county of 
Cumberland was by two clergy- 
men and three other magistrates 
of that county, sentenced to pay 
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one halfpenny for damages -and) 
SEVEN SHILLINGS COSTS, 
for going upon a field, the property 
of Witiram, Eant or Loxspatr. 
In the passing of this Act, which 
was one of the first passed in the 
present reign, Squire Scot, the 
brickmaker, had nothing to do. 
Goon, good ’Squire, thrust out 
some more of the Normans: with 
the fruits of the augmentations 
which you make to the Wen, go 
and take from them their man- 
sions, parks, and villages !—At 
Tisted { crossed the turnpike-road 
before mentioned, and entered a 
lane which, at the end of about 
four. miles, brought me to this 
villageot Se:sorne Mv readers 
will recollect,that [mentioned this 
Selborne when I was giving an 
account of Hawkley Hanger, 
last tall. 1 was desirous of seeing 
this village, about which I have 
read in the book of Mr. White, 
and which a reader has been so 
good as to send me. From Tisted 
I. came generally up hill till [ got 
within half a mile of this village, 
when, all of a sudden, I came to 
the edge of a hill, looked down 
over all the larger vale of which 
the litle vale of this village makes 
apart. Here Hindhead and Black- 
down Hill came full in my view. 
When I was crossing the torest in 
Sussex, going from Worth to Hor- 
sham, these two great hills lay to 
my west and north-west. To-day 
Fam got just on the opposite side 
of them, and see them, of course, 
towards the east and the south- 
east, while Leith Fill lies away 
towards the north-east. This hill. 
from which you descend down 


into Selborne, is very lofty; but, | 


indeed, we are here amongst some 
of the highest hills in the island, 


and amonyst the sources of rivers. | very 
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The hill over which I have come 
this morning sentls the Itchen river 
forth from one side of it, and the 
river Wey, which rises near Alton, 
from the opposite side of it. Hind- 
head, which lies before me, sends, 
as I observed upon a former occa- 
sion, the Arun forth towards the 
south and a stream forth towards 
the north, which meets the river 
Wey, somewhere above Goial- 
ming. Lam told that the springs 
of these two streams, rise in the 
Hill of Hindhead, or, rather, on 
one side of the hill, at not many 
yards from each other. The vil- 
lage of Selborne is precisely what 
itis described by Mr. White. A 
straggling irregular street, bearing 
all the marks of great antiquity, 
and shewing from its lanes and iis 
vicinage generally, that it was 
once a very considerable place. 
{ went to look at the spot, where 
Mr. White supposes the convent 
formerly stood. Itis very beauti- 
ful. Nothing can surpass in beauty 
these dells and hillocks and hang- 
ers, which last are so steep that 
itis impossible to ascend them, ex- 
cept by means ofa serpentine path. 
[ found here deep hollow ways, 
with beds and sides of solid white 
stone ; bnt not quite so white and 
so solid, I think, as the stone which 
I found in the roads at Hawkley. 
The churchyard of Selborne 's 
most beautifully situated. The 
land is good, all about it. The 
trees are luxuriant and prone 
be lofty and large, I measured 
the yew-tree in the churchyard, 
and found thetrank to be, accord- 
ing to my measurement, twenty- 
three feet, eight inches, in circum- 
ference. The trank is very short, 
as is generally the case with yew- 
trees; but the head spreads to 4 
great extent, and: the whole 
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tree, though probably several cen-| 
turies old, appears to be in per- 
fect health—Here are several 
hop-plantations in and about this 
village; but, for this once, the 
prayers of the over-production 
men will be granted, and the devil 
of any hops there will be. The 
bines are searcely got up the 
poles; the bines and the leaves 
are black, nearly, as soot; full as 
black as a sooty bag or dingy 
coal-sack, and covered with lice. 
It is a pity that these hop-planters 
could not have a parcel of Spa- 
niards and Portuguese to louse 
theirhops for them. Pretty devils 
to have liberty, when a favourite 
recreation of the Donna is to crack 
the lice in the head ofthe Don! 
I really shrug up my shoulders 
thinking of the beasts. Very dit- 
ferent from such is my landlady 
here at Selborne, who, while’ am 
Writing my notes, is getting mea 
rasher of bacon, and has already 
covered the table with a nice clean 
cloth.—I have never seen such 
(uantities of grapesupon any vines 
as | see upon the vines in this vil- 
lage, badly pruned as all the vines 
have been. ‘To be sure, this is a 
year for grapes, such, L believe, as 
has been seldom knownin England, 
and the cause is, the perfect ripen- 
ing of the wood. by the last beauti- 
{ul summer. [am afraid, how- 
ever, that thegrapes come in vain; 
for this summer has heen so co!d, 
and is now so wet, that we can 
hardly expect grapes, which are 
not under glass, to ripen. As I was 
coming into this village, | observ- 
ed to a farmer who. was standing 
at his gateway, that people ought 
to. be happy here, for that God 
had done every thing for them. 
His answer was, that he did not 
believe there was amore unhappy 





place in England : for that there 
were always quarrels of sume sort 
or other going on. This made me 
call to mind the King’s proclama- 
tion, relative to a reward for dis- 
covering the person who had re- 
cently shot at the parson of this 
village. This parson’s name is 
Cosson, and, it really appears 
that there was a shot fired through 
his window. He has had law- 
suits with the people ; and, | ima- 
gine, that it was these to which 
the farmer alluded. The hops 
are of considerable importance to 
the village, and their failure must 
necessarily be attended with con- 
sequences very inconvenient to 
the whole of a population so small 
as this. Upon inquiry, I find 
that the hops are equally bad at 
Alton, Froyle, Crondall, and even 
at Farnham. I saw them bad in 
Sussex ; I hear that they are bad 
in Kent; so that, hop-plaaters, 
at any rate, will be, for once, free 
from the dreadful evils of abund- 
ance.—A correspundent asks me 
what is meant by the statements 
which he sees in. the Register, 
relative to the hop-duty. He sees 
it, he says, continually falling in 
amount; and he wonders what 
this means. The thing has not, 
indeed, been properly explained. 
It is a gamble; and, it is hardly 
right for me to state, in a publi- 
cation like the Register, any thing 
relative to a gamble. However, 
the case is this : a taxing system is 
necessarily a system of gambling ; 
a system of betting ; steck-jobbing 
is no more than a sysem-of bet- 
ting, and the wretched dogs that 
carry on the traffic are little more, 
except that they are more crimi- 
nal, than the waiters at an £ O 
Table, or the markers at Billiards, 
‘Lhe hop duty is so much per 
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pound, The duty was imposed at 
two separate times. One part of 
it, therelore,is called the Old Duty, 
and the other part the New Duty. 
The old duty was a penny to the 
pound of hops. The amount of 
this duty, which can always be 
ascertained at the Treasury as 
soon as the hopping season Is over, 
is the surest possible guide in as- 
certaining the total amount of the 
crowth ot hops for the year. If, 
for imstance, the duty were to 
amount to no more than eight 
shillings and fourpence, you would 
be certain that only a hundred 
pound of heps had been grown 
during the year, Hence a system 
of gambling, precisely like the 
gambling in the funds. I bet you 
that the duty will not exceed so 
much. The duty has sometimes 
exceeded two hundred thousand 
pounds, This year, itis supposed, 
that it will not exceed twenty; 
thirty, or forty thousand. The 
gambling fellows are betting all 
this time; and it is, in fact, an 
account of the betting which is 
inserted in the Register. This 
vile paper-money and funding 
system; this system of Dutch de- 
cent, begotten by Biskop Burnet 
and born in hell; this system has 
turned every thing into a gamble. 
There are hundreds of men who 
live by being the agents to carry 
on gambling. They reside here 
in the Wen; many of the gamblers 
live in the country; they write up 
to their gambling agent, whom 
they call their stockbroker; he 
gambles according to their order ; 
aml they receive the profit or 
stand to the loss. Is it possible to 
conceive a viler calling than that 


of an agent for the carrying on of 


gompueg | And yet the vaga- 
onds call themselves gentlemen ; 


or, at least, look upon themselves 
as the superiors of those who 
sweep the kennels. In like man- 
ner is the hop-gamble carried on. 
The gambling agents in the Wen 
make the bets for the gamblers in 
the country; and, perhaps, mil- 
lions are betted during the year, 
upon the amount of a duty, which, 
at the most, scarcely exceeds a 
quarter of a million—In such a 
state of things how are you to ex- 
pect young men fo enter on a 
course of patient industry ! How 
are you to expect that they will 
seck to acquire fortune and fame 
by study or by application of any 
kind ’—Looking hack .over the 
road that I have come to-day, and 
perceiving the direction of the roa 
voing from this village in another 
direction, I perceive that this is a 
very direct road from Winchester 
to Farnham. The road, too, ap- 
pears to have been, from ancient 
times, sufficiently wide ; and, when 
the Bishop of Winchester selected 
this beautiful spot. whereon to 
erect a monastery, I dare say the 
roads along here were some of the 
best in the country. 

Tuursiry (Surrey), Thursday, 
7th August, Evening—Ii got @ 
boy at Selborne to show me along 
the lanes out into Woolmer forest 
on my way to Headley, The 
lanes were very deep; the wet 
malme just about the colour of 
rye-meal mixed up with water 
and just about as clammy, came, 
in many places, very nearly up 
to my horse’s belly. There was this 
comfort, however, that | was sure 
that there was a bottom, which is 
by no means the case when you 
are among clays or quick-sands. 
After going through these lanes, 
and along between some _ fir- 
plantations, 1 came out upon 
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Woolmer Forest, and, tomy great 
satistaction, soon found myself on 
the side of those identical planta- 
tions, which have been made 
under the orders of ‘the smooth 
Mr. Huskisson, and which I no- 
ticed last year in my ride from 
Hambledon to this place. These 
plantations are of fir, or, at least, 
I could see nothing else, and they 
never can be of any more use to 
the nation than the sprigs of heath 
which cover the rest of the forest. 
Is there nobody to inquire what 
becomes of the income of the 
crown-lands ?! No, and there never 
will be, until the whole system 
be changed.—I have seldom rid- 
den on pleasanter ground than 
that which I found between Wool- 
mer Forest and this beautiful vil- 
lage of Thursley. The day has 
been fine, too; notwithstanding I 
saw the Judges’ terrific wigs as I 
came up upon the turnpike-road 
from the village of Itchen. I 
had but one little seud during the 
day: just enough for St. Swithin 
to swear by; but when I was 
upon the hills, [ saw some showers 
song about the country. From 
Selborne, I had first to come to 
lleadley, about five miles, I 
came to the identical public-house, 
where I took my blind guide last 
year, who took me such a dance 
to the southward, and led me up 
to the top of Hindhead at last— 
{ had no business there. My 
route was through a sort of hamlet 
called Churt, which lies along on 
the side and towards the fout of 
the north of Hindhead, on which 
sce, also, lies the village of 
Thursley. A line is hardly more 
‘raight than is the road from 
Headley to Thursley; and a 
prettier ride I never had in the 
‘ourse of my life. It was not 





the less interesting from the cir- 
cumstance of its giving me all 
the way a full view of Crooks- 
berry Hill, the grand scene of 
my exploits when I was a taker 
of the nests of crows and mag- 
pies. At Churt I had, upon my 
left, three hills out upon the com- 
mon, called the Devil’s Jumps. 
The Unitarians will not believe 
in the Trinity, because they can- 
not account for it. Will they 
come here to Churt, go and look 
at these “ Devil's Jumps,” and 
account to me for the placing of 
these three hills, in the shape of 
three rather squat sugar-loaves, 
along ina line upon this heath, and 
for the placing of a rock-stone 
upon the top of one of them as big 
as a Church tower? Tor my 
part, I cannot account for this 
placing of these hills. That they 
should have heen formed by mere 
chance is hardly to be believed. 
How could waters rolling about 
have formed such hills! How 
could such hills have bubbled up 
from beneath? But, in short, it is 
all wonderful alike : the stripes of 
loam running down through the 
chalk-hills; the circular parcels 
of joam in the midst of chalk- 
hills; the lines of flint running 
parallel with each other horizon- 
tally along the chalk-hills; the 
flints placed in circles as true as 
a hair in the chalk-hills; the 
layers of stone at the bottom of 
hills of loam; the chalk first soft, 
then* some miles further on be- 
coming chalk-stone; then, after 
another distance, becoming burr- 
stone, as they call it; and at last, 
becoming hard, white stone, fitfor . 
any buildings; the sand-stone at 
Hindhead becoming harder and 
harder till it becomes very nearly 
iron in an and quite 
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iron in Wales; but, indeed, they 
once dug iron ore out of this very 
Hindhead. The clouds, coming 
and settling upon the hills, sink- 
ing down and creeping along, at 
last coming out again in springs, 
and those becoming rivers. Why, 
it is all equally wonderlul, and as 
to not believing in this or that, be- 
cause the thing cannot be proved 
by logical deduction, why Is any 
man to believe in the existence of 
a God any more than he is to be- 
lieve in the doctrine of the Tri- 
nity. For my part, I think the 
** Devil’s Jumps,” as the people 
here call them, ful! as wonderiul 
and no more wonderful than hun- 
dreds and hundreds of other won- 
deriul things.—It is a strange 
taste which our ancestors had, to 
ascribe no inconsiderable part of 
these wonders of nature to the 
Devil. Not far from the Devil’s 
Jumps, is that singular place, 
which resembles a sugar-loaf in- 
verted, hollowed out and an out- 
side rim only left. This is called 
the * Devil's Punch Bowls’ and it 
is very well known in Wiltshire, 
that the forming, or, perhaps it 
is the breaking up of Stonehenge 
is ascribed to the Devil, and that 
the mark of one of his feet is now 
said to be seen in one of the stones. 
{ got to Thursley about sunset, 
and without experiencing any in- 
convenience from the wet, I have 
mentioned the state of the corn as 


far as Selborne. On this side of 


that village I find it much: for- 
warder than I found it between 
Selborne and Repley Dean, | 
am here got into some of the 
very best barley-land in the king- 
fom; a fine, buttery, stoneless 
Joam, upon a bottom of sand or 
sand-stone. Finer barley and 
turnip-land it is impossible to see. 





All the corn is good here. The 
wheat not a heavy crop; but not 
a light one: and the barley all 
the way along from Headley to 
this place as fine, if not finer, than 
I ever saw it in my life. Indeed 
I have not seena bad field of bar- 
ley since I left the Wen. The 
corn is not so forward here as 
under Portsdown Hill: but some 
farmers intend to begin reaping 
wheat in a few days.—It is mon- 
strous to suppose that the price of 
corn will not come down. It must 
come down, good weather er bad 
weather. If the weather be bad, 
it will be so much the worse for 
the farmer, as well as for the na- 
tion at large, and can be of no 
benefit to amy human being but 
the Quakers, who must now be 
pretty busy, measuring the crops 
al over the kingdom. It will be 
recollected, that, in the Report of 
the Agricultural Committee of 
1821, it appeared, from the evi- 
dence of one Hopeson, a pariner 
of Croreer, Benson, and Co. 
Quakers, of Liverpool, that these 
Quakers sent a.set of corn-guagers 
into the several counties, just 
before every harvest; that these 
fellows stopped here and there, 
went into'the fields, measured off 
square yards of wheat, clipped 
off the ears, and carried them 
off. These they afterwards packed 
up and sent off to Cropper and 
Co. at Liverpool. When the 
whole of the packets were got to- 
gether, they were rubbed out, 
measured, weighed, and an est! 
mate made of the amount of the 
coming crop. This, aceording ‘¢ 
the confession of Hodgson himsel!, 
enabled these Quakers to specu- 
late in corn, with the «greate! 
chance of gain. ‘This has been 
done by these men for many year®- 
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Their disregard of worldly things ; 
their desire to lay up treasures in 
heaven; their implicit yielding 
to the spirit; these have induced 
them to send their corn-guagers 
over the country regulariy year 
after year; and I will engage that 
they are atit at this moment. The 
farmers will bear in mind, that the 
New Trespass-law, though clearly 
not intended for any such pur- 
pose, enables them to go and seize 
bythe throat any of these gaugers 
that they may catch im their fields, 
They could not. do this formerly ; 
to cut off standing corn was merely 
a trespass, for which satisfaction 
was to he attained by action at 
law. But now you can seize the 
calif who is come as a spy 
amongst your corn. Before, he 
could be off and leave you to find 
out his name as you could; but 
now, you can lay hold of him, as 


Mr. Deller did of the Duke’s man, 
and bring him beforea Magistrate 


et once. I do hope that the far- 
mers will look sharp out for these 
fellows, who are neither more nor 
less than so many spies. They 
hold a great deal ef corn; they 
want blight, mildew, rain, hurri- 
canes; but happy I am to see 
that they will get no blight, at any 
rate. The grain is formed ; every- 
Where every body tells me that 


there is no blight in any sort of 


corn, except in the beans. I have 
not gone through much of a bean 
country. The beans that I have 
seenare some of them pretty good, 
more of them bat middling, and 
still more of them very indifferent. 
! am very happy to hear that that 
beautiful little bird, the American 
partridge, has been introduced with 
Success to this neighbourhood, by 
Mr. Leech at Lea. I arm told that 
they have been heard whistling 
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this summer; that they have been 
frequently seen, and that there is 
no doubt that they have broods of 
young ones. I tried several times 
to import some of these birds; but 
i always lost them by some means 
or other, before the time arrived 
for turning them out. They area 
beautiful hittle partridge, and ex- 
tremely interesting in all their 
manners. Some persons call them 
quail, If any one will take a quail 
and compare it with one of these 
birds, he will see that they cannot 
be of the same sort. In my 
‘© Year’s Residence in America,” 
I have, I think, clearly proved 
that these birds are partridges, 
and not quails. In the United 
States, north of New Jersey, they 
are called quail: south and south- 
west of New Jersey they are call- 
ed partridges. They have been 
called quail sole’'y on account of 
their size; for they have none of 
the manners of quail belonging to 
them. Quails assemble in flocks 
like larks, starlings or rooks. Par- 
tridges keep in distinct coveys; 
that is to say, the brood lives dis- 
tinct from all other broods: until 
the ensuing spring, when it forms 
itself into pairs and separates. 
Nothing can be a distinction more 
clear than this. Our own par- 
tridges stick to the same spot from 
the time that they are hatched to 
the time that they pair off, and 
these American partridges do the 
same. Quails, like larks, get to- 
gether in flocks at the appreach 
of winter, and move about accord- 
ing to the season, to a greater or 
less distance from the place where 
they were bred. These, there- 
fore, which have been brought to 
Thursley, are partridges ; and, if 
they be suffered to live quietly for 
a season or two, they will stock 
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the whole of that part of the coun- 
try, where the delightful inter- 
mixture of corn-fields, coppices, 
heaths, furze-fields, ponds and ri- 
vulets, is singularly favourable to 
their increase. The turnips can- 
not fail to be good in such a sea- 
son and in such land; yet the 
farmers are most dreadfully tor- 
mented with the weeds, and with 
the superabundant turnips. Here, 
my lord Liverpool, is over-pro- 
duction indeed! They have sown 
their fields broad-cast ; they have 
no means of destroying the weeds 
by the plough ; they have no in- 
tervals to bury them in; and they 
hoe, or scratch, as Mr. Tull calls 
it; and then comes St. Swithin 
and sets the weeds and the hoed- 
up turnips again, Then there is 
another hoeing or scratching; and 
then comes St. Swithin again: so 
that here is hoe, hoe, muddle, 
muddle, and such a fretting and 
stewing; such a looking up to 
Hindhead to see when it isa going 
to be fine ; when, if that beautiful 
field of twenty acres, which I have 
now before my eyes, and wherein 
I see half a dozen men hoeing 
and poking and muddling, looking 
up to see how long it is before 
they must take to their heels to 
get under the trees to obtain 
shelter from thecoming shower ;— 
when, I say, if that beautiful field 
had been sowed noon ridges at 
four feet apart, according to the 
plan in my “* Year's Residence,” 
not a weed would have been to be 
seen in the field, the turnip-plants 
would have been three times the 
size that they now are, the ex- 
= would have been not a 
ourth part of that which has al- 
ready taken place, and all the mud- 
dling and poking about of weeds, 
and all the fretting and ail the 





stewing would have been spared ; 
and as to the amount of the crop, 
I am now looking at the best land 
in England for Swedish turnips, 
and | have no scruple to assert, 
that if it had heen sown after my 
manner, it would have had a crop, 
double the weight of that which it 
will now have. I think I know of 
a field of turnips, sown much 
later than the field now before me, 
and sown in rows at nearly four- 
feet apart, which will have a crop 
double the weight of that which 
will be produced in yon beautitul 
field. 

Reicare (Surrey), Friday, 8th 
August, Evening.—At the end of 
a long twisting-about ride, but a 
most delightful ride, I got to this 
place about nine o'clock in the 
evening. —From Thursley I came 
to Brook, and there crossed the 
turnpike road from London to 
Chichester through Godalming 
and Midhurst—Thence I came 
on, turning to the left upon the 
sand-hills of Hambledon (in Sur- 
rey, mind). On one of these hills 
is one of those precious jobs, 
called “ Semaphores.” For what 
reason this pretty name is given 
to a sort of Telegraph house, 
stuck up at pblic expense upon a 
high hill; for what reason this 
outlandish name is given to the 
thing, I must leave the reader to 
guess; but as to the thing itsell ; 
I know that it means this: a pre- 
tence for giving a good sum of the 
public money away every year (0 
some one, thatthe Borough-system 
has condemned this labouring and 
toiling nation to provide for. The 
Dead Weight of nearly about six 
millions sterling a year ; that 1s 
to say, this curse entailed upon 
the country an account of the late 
wars against the liberties of the 
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French people, this Dead Weight 
is, however, falling, in part, at 
jeast, upon the landed jolterheads 
who were so eager to create it, 


and who thought that no part of 


it would fall upon themselves. 
Theirs has been a grand mistake. 
They saw the war carried on 
without any loss or any cost to 
themselves, 
paper-money and loans, the la- 
bouring classes were made to pay 
the whole of the expenses of the 
war. When the war was over, 
the jolterheads thought they would 
get gold back again to make all 
secure ; and some of them really 
said, Lam told, that it was high 


time to put an end to the gains of 


the papersmoney people. The 
jolterheads quite overlooked the 
circumstance, that, im returning 
to gold, they doubled and trebled 
what they had to pay on ac- 


count of the debt, and _ that, 


at last, they 


were bringing 
the burden 


upon themselves.— 


Grand, also, was the mistake of 


ihe jolterheads, when they ap- 
proved of the squanderings upon 
the Dead Weight. They thought 
that the labouring classes were 
going to pay the whole of the ex- 
penses of the Knights of Water- 
loo, and of the other heroes of the 
war. The jolterheads thought 
that they should have none of this 
to pay. Some of them had rela- 
tions belonging to the Dead 
Weight, and all of them were 
willing to make the labouring 
classes toil like asses for the sup- 
port of those who had what was 
called fought and bled for Gatton 
and Old Sarum. The jolterheads 
have now found, however, that a 
pretty good share of the expense 
sto fall upon themselves. Their 
mortgagees are letting them know 


By the means of 
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that Semaphores and such pretty 
things cost something, and that it 
is unreasonable for a loyal country 
ventleman, a friend of social order 
and of the “blessed comforts of 
religion” to expect to have Sema- 
phores and to keep his estate too. 
—This Dead Weight is, unques- 
tionably, a thing, such as the world 
never saw before. Hore are not 
only a tribe of pensioned naval 
and military officers, commissa- 
ries, quarter-masters, pursers, and 
God knows what besides: not 
only these, but their wives and 
children are to be pensioned, after 
the death of the heroes themselves. 
Nor does it signify, it seems, whe- 
ther the hero were married, before 
he became part of the Dead 
Weight, or since. Upon the 
death of the man, the pension is 
to begin with the wife and a pen- 
sion for each child; so that, if 
there bea large family of children, 
the family, in many cases, actual- 
ly gains by the death of the fa- 
ther! Was such a thing as this 
ever before heard of in the world ? 
Any man that is going to die has 
nothing to do but to marry a girl 
to give her a pension for life to be 
paid out of the sweat of the peo- 
ple; and it was distinctly stated, 
during the Session of Parliament 
before the last, that the widows 
and children of insane officers 
were to have the same treatment. 
as the rest!.. Here is the envy 
of surrounding nations and the 
admiration of the world! In ad- 
dition, then, to twenty thousand 
parsons, more than twenty thou- 
sand stock-brokers and stock-job- 
bers perhaps; forty or fifty thou- 
sand tax- gatherers ; thousands 
upon thousands of military and 
naval officers in full pay; in ad- 
dition to all these, here are the 
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thousands upon thousands of pairs] 
ofthis Dead Weight, all busily en- 
gaged in breeding gentlemen and 
ladies; and all, while Malthus is 
wanting to put a check upon the 
breeding of the jabouring classes; 
all receiving a premium for breed- 
ing. Where is Malthus? Where 
is this check-population parson ? 
Where are his friends, the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers? Faith, I be- 
lieve they have given him up. 
They begin to be ashamed of giv- 
ing countenance to a man who 
wants to check the breeding of 
those who labour, while he Says 
not a werd about those two hun- 
dred thousand breeding pairs, 
whose offspring are necessarily 
to be maintained at the public 
charge. Well may these fat- 
teners upon the labour of others 
rail against the radicals! Let 
them once take the fan to their 
hand, and they will, I warrant it, 
thoroughly purge the floor. How- 
ever, it is a consolation to know, 
that the jolterheads who have been 
the promoters of the measures that 
have led to these heavy charges ; 
it is a consolation to know that 
the jolterheads have now to bea 

part of the charges, and that they 
cannot any longer make them fal] 
exclusively upon the shoulders of 
the labouring classes. The dis- 
gust that one feels at seeing the 
whiskers and hearing the copper- 
heels rattle, is in some measure 
compensated for by the reflection, 
that the expense of them is now 
beginning to fall upon the malig- 
nant and tyrannical jolterheads 
who are the principal cause of 
their being created. —Bidding the 
Semaphore good-bye, I. came 
along by the church at Hamble- 
don, and then crossed a littlecom- 
mon and the turnpike-road from 





London to Chichester through 
Godalming and ,Petworth; not 
Midhurst, as before. The turn- 
pike road here is one of the 
best that I ever’saw. It is like 
the road upon Horley Common, 
near Worth, and like that between 
Godstone and East Grinstead; 
and the eause of this is that it is 
made of precisely the same sort ot 
sone, which, they tell me, 1s 
brought, in some cases, even irom 
Biackdown Hill, which cannot be 
less, I should think, than twelve 
miles distant. This stone is brought 
in xreat lumps and then cracked 
into little pieces. The next vil- 
lage I came to after Hambledon 
was Hascomb, famous for its 
beech, insomuch that it is called 
Hascoms Berecu. There are two 
lofty hills here, between -which 
you go out of the sandy country 
down into the Weald. Here are 
hills of all heights and forms. 
Whether they came in conse- 
quence of a boiling of the earth, I 
know not; but, in form they very 
much resemble the bubbles upon 
the top of the water of a pot which 
is violently boiling. The soil is a 
beautiful loam upon a bed of sand. 
Springs start here and there at 
the feet of the hills; and little 
rivulets pour away in all direc- 
tions. The roads are difficult 
merely on account of their ex- 
treme unevenness. The bottom 
is every where sound; and every 
thing that meets the eye is beauti- 
ful; trees, coppices, corn-fields, 
meadows; and then the distant 
views in every direction. From 
one spot I saw this morning Hind- 
head, Blackdown Hill, Lord Egre- 
mont’s house and park at Pet- 
worth, Donnington. Hill, over 
which I went to go on the South 
Downs, the South Downs near 
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Lewes; the forest at Worth, Tur- 
ner’s Hill, and then all the way 
round into Kent and back to the 
Surrey Hills at Godstone. From 
Hascorb I began to descend 
into the low country. I had Leith 
Hill before me; bat my plan 
was, not to go over it or any 
part of it, but to go along below 

it in the real Weald of Surrey. 
A litle way. back from Has- 
comb, | had seen a jielu of car- 
rots; and now I was descending 
into a country where, strictly 
speaking, only three .things will 
grow well—grass, wheat, and oak 
trees. At Goose Green, I crossed 
a turnpike-road leading from 
Guildford to Horsham and Arun- 
del. i next came, after crossing 
a canal, to a common called 
Smithwood Common. Leith Hill! 
was full in front of me, but I 
turned away to the right, and 
went through the lanes to come to 
Ewhurst, leaving Cranley to my 
right. Before I got to Ewhurst, 
I crossed another turnpike-road, 
leading from Guildford to Hors- 
ham, and going on to Worthing 
or some of those towns. At Ew- 
hurst, which is a very pretty vil- 
lage, and the Church of which is 
most delightfully situated, I treated 


my horse tosume oats, and myself 


toarasher of bacon. 1 had now 
to come, according to my project, 
round among the lanes at about a 
couple of miles distant from the 
foot of Leith Hill, in order to get 
first to Ockley, then to Holmwood, 
and then to Reigate. From Ew- 
hurst the first three miles was the 
deepest clay that I ever saw, to 
the best of my recollection. 1 
was warned of the difficulty of 
setting along; but I was not'to be 
lrightened at the sound of clay. 


gons, too, had been dragged | 





along the lanes by some means or 
another; and where a waggone 
horse could go, my borse could go. 
It took me, however, a good hour 
and a half to get along these three 
miles. Now, mind, this is the real 
weald, where the clay is botiom- 
less; where there is no stone of 
any sort underneath, as.at Worth 
and all along from Crawley to 
Billingshurst through Horsham. 
This clayey land is ted with wa- 
ter soaking from the sand-hills; 
and in this particular place from 
the immense hill of Leith, All 
along here the oak-woods are 
beautiful. I saw scores of acres 
by the road-side, where the 
young oaks stood as regularly as 
if they had been planted. ‘The 
orchards are not bad along here, 
and, perhaps, they are a good 
deal indebted to the shelter they 
receive. —The wheat very good, 
all through the weald, but back- 
ward.—-At Ockley I passed. the 
house of a Mr. Steer, who has a 
ereat quantity of hay-land, which 
is very pretty. Here I came along 
the turnpike road that leads from 
Dorking to Horsham. When I 
got within about two or three miles 
of Dorking, I turned off to the 
right, came across the Holmwood, 
into the lanes leading down to 
Gadbrook-common, which has of 
late years been inclosed. It is all 
clay here ; but, inthe whole of my 
ride, 1 have not seen much finer 
fields of wheat than I saw here. 
Out of these lanes I turned up-to 
“* Betchworth,” (I believe it is), 
and from Betchworth came along 
a chalk-hill to my left and the’ 
sand-hills to my right, till 1 got-to 


this place. 

Wen, Sunday, 10th August, 
Evening.—I staid at Reigate yer- 
terday, and came to the Wen #- 
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day, every step of the way in a 
rain; as good a soaking as any 
devotee of St. Swithin ever under- 
went for his sake. I promised 


that I would give an account of 


the effect which the soaking on 
the South-Downs, on Saturday the 
2d Instant, had upon the hoop- 
ing-cough. Ido not recommend 
the remedy to others; but this 1 
will say, that I had a spell of the 
hooping-cough the dav before | 
got that soaking, and that I have 
not had a single spell since; 
though I have slept in several dif- 
ferent beds, and got a second 
soaking in going from Botley to 
Easton. The truth is, I believe, 
that rain upon the South-Downs, 
er at any place near the sea, is by 
no means the same thing with 
rain in the interior, No man.ever 
catches cold from getting wet with 
sea-water; and, indeed, I have 
never known an instance of a 
man catching cold at sea. The 
air upon the South-Downs is 
saltish, 1 daresay; and the clouds 
may bring something a_ little 
partaking of the nature of sea- 
water.—At Thursley I lett the 
turnip-hoers poking and pulling 
and muddling about the weeds, 
and wholly incapable, after all, 
of putting the turnips in any thing 
like the state in which they ought 
to be. ‘The weeds that had been 
hoed up twice, were growing 
again, and it was the same with 
the turnips that had been hoed 
up. In leaving Reigate this 
morning, it was with great plea- 
sure that I saw a field uf Swedish 
turnips, drilled upon ridges at 
about four feet distance, the whole 


field as clean as the cleanest of 


garden ground. The turnips 
standing at equal distances in the 
row, and having the appearance 





of being, in every respect, in a 
prosperous state. 1 should not 
be afraid to bet that these turnips, 
thus standing in rows at nearly 
four feet distance, will be a crop 
twice as large as any in the parish 
of Thursley, though there is, I 
imagine, some of the finest turnip- 
land in the kingdom. It seems 
strange, that men are not to be 
convinced of the advantage of the 
row-culture for turnips. They 
will insist upon believing, that 
there is some ground lost. They 
will also insist upon believing that 
the row-culture is the most ex- 
pensive. How can there be ground 
lost if the crop be larger! And 
as to the expense, take one year 
with another, the broad-cast me- 
thod must be twice as expensive 
asthe other. Wet as it has been 
to-day, 1 took time to look well 
about me as I came along. The 
‘wheat, even in this raggamuflin 
part of the country, is good, with 
the exception of one piece, which 
lies on your left hand as you 
come down from Banstead Down. 
It is very good at Banstead itsell, 
though that is a country sufli- 
ciently poor. Just on the other 
side of Sutton, there is a little 
good land, and in a place of 
two I thought I saw the wheat a 
little blighted. A labouring man 
told me that it was where the 
heaps of dung had been laid. 
The barley here is most beau- 
tiful, as, indeed, it is all 
over the country. ——Between 
Sutton and the Wen there 1s, 11 
fact, little besides houses, gardens, 
grass plats and other matiers [0 


bers and the mistresses and bas- 
tards that are put out a-keeping. 
But, in a dell which the turnpike 
road crosses about a mile on this 
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side of Sutton, there are tivo fields 
of as stiff land, I think, as I ever 
saw in my life. In summer time 
this land bakes so hard that you 
cannot plough it unless it be wet. 
When you have ploughed it, and 
the sun comes again, it bakes 
again. One of these fields had 
been thus ploughed and cross- 
ploughed in the month of June, 
and [ saw the ground when it was 
lying in lumps of the size of port- 
manteaus, and not very small 
either. It would have been im- 
possible to reduce this ground to 
small particles, except by the 
means of sledge-hammers. The 
two fields to which I alluded just 
now, are alongside of this ploughed 
field, and they are now im wheat. 
The heavy rain of to-day, aided 
by the south-west wind, made the 
wheat bend pretty nearly to lying 
down; but, you shall rarely see 
two finer fields of wheat. It is 
red wheat; a coarsish kind, and 
the straw stout and strong; but 
the ears are long, broad, and full ; 
and I did not perceive any thing 
approaching towards a_ speck 
in the straw. Such land as 
this, such very stiff land, seldom 
carries a very large crop; but I 
should think that these fields would 
exceed four quarters to an acre ; 
and the wheat is by no means so 
backward as it is in some places. 
rhere is no corn, that I recollect, 
from the spot just spoken of to 
almost the street of Kensington. 
I came up by Earl’s Court, where 
there is, amongst the market gar- 
dens, a field of wheat. One 
would suppose that this must be 
the finest field of wheat in the 
world. By no means. It rained 
hard, to be sure, and I had not 
much time for being particular in 
my survey ; but this field appears 
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to me to have some blight in it; 
and as to crop, whether of corn or 
of straw, it is nothing to compare 
to the general run of the wheat in 
the wealds of Sussex or of Surrey ; 
what, then, is it, if compared with 
the wheat on the South Downs, 
under Portsdown Hill, on the sea- 
flats at Havant and at Titchfield, 
and along on the banks of the 
Itchen !—Thus have I concluded 
this “ rural ride,” from the Wen 
and back again to the Wen, being, 
taking in all the turnings and 
windings, as near as can be 
two hundred miles in length. My 
objects were to ascertain the state 
of the crops, both of hops and of 
corn. The hop-affair is soon 
settled, for there will be no hops. 
As to the corn, my remark is this; 
that, on all the clays, on all the stiff 
lands upon the chalk ; on all the 
rich lands, indeed, but more espe- 
cially on all the stiff lands, the 
wheat is as good as I recollect ever 
to have seen it, and has as much 
straw. On all the light lands and 
poor lands, the wheat is thin, and, 
though not short, by no means 
good. The oats are pretty good 
almost every where; and I have 
not seen a bad field of barley 
during the whole of my ride; 
thongh there is no species of soil 
in England, except that of the 
fens, over which I have not 
passed. The state of the farmers 
is much worse than it was last 
year, notwithstanding the ridicu- 
lous falsehoods of the Lordon 
newspapers, and the more ridicu- 
lous delusion of the jolterheads. 
In numerous instances the far- 
mers, who continue in their farms, 
have ceased to farm for them- 
selves, aud merely hold the land 
for the landlords. The delusion 
caused by the rise of the price of 
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corn has pretty near’y vanished 
already ; and if St. Swithin would 
but get out of the way with his drip- 
pings for about a month, this de- 
lusiun would disappear, never to 
return. [inthe mean while, how- 
ever, the London newspapers are 
doing what they can to keep up 
the delusion; and in a_ paper 
called * Bell’s Weekly Messen- 
ger,” edited, I am told, by a place- 
hunting lawyer; in that stupid 
pee of this day, I find the fol- 
OWING passage -— 

“ So late as January last, the 
“average price of wheat was 39s. 
“per quarter, and on the 29th 
* ult. it was above 62s. As it has 
“ been rising ever since, it may 
“now be quoted as liitle under 
** 65s. So that in this article ajone, 
“there is a rise of more than 
“ thirly-five per cent. Under 
‘these circumstances, it is not 
“likely that we shall hear any 
“thing of agricultural distress. 
* A writer of considerable talents, 
“ but no prophet, had rrianren- 
‘*‘ ep the kingdom by a confident 
** prediction, that wheat, alter the 
** Ist of May, would sink to 4s. 
“‘ per bushel, and that under the 
“ effecis of Mr. Peel’s bill, and 
‘‘the payments in cash by the 
** Bank of England, it would never 
“* again exceed that price! Nay, 
“so assured was Mr. Cobbett of 
“the mathematical certainty of 
“ his deductions on the subject, 
** that he did not hesitate to make 
“* use of the following language : 
*** and further, if what I say does 
“*not come to pass, I will give 
“f any one leave to broil me on a 
** gridiron, and for that purpose 
“| will get one of the best crid- 
“ irons | can possibly get made, 
** and it shall be hung out as near 


© my premises as possible, in 





‘ the Strand, so that it shail be 
“ secn by every botly as they pass 
“along. The Ist of May has 
‘“* now passed, Mr. Peel’s bill has 
“not been repealed, and_ the 
* Bank of England has paid its 
“notes in cash, and yet wheat 
“ has risen nearly 40 per cent.” 
Here is a tissue of falsehoods! 
But, only think of a couniry being 
‘ FRIGHTENED?” by the pros- 
pect of a low price of provisions! 
When such an idea can possibly 
find its way even into the shallow 
brain of a cracked-skull lawyer; 
when such an idea can possibly be 
put into print at-any rate, there 
must be something totally wrong 
in the state of the country. Here 
is this lawyer telling his readers 
that [had frightened the kingdom, 
by saying that wheat would be 
sold at tour shillings a bushel. 
Again I say, that there must be 
something wrong, something great- 
ly out of place, some great disease 
at work in the community, or 
such an idea as this could never 
have found its way info print. 
Into the head of a crack-skulled 
lawyer, it might, perhaps, have 
entered at any time ; but for it to 
find its way into print, there must 
be something in the state of socicty 
wholly out ef joint.—As to the rest 
of this article, it is a tissue ol 
downright lies, The writer says 
that the price of wheat is sixty- 
Jive shillings a quarter. The fact 
is, that, on the second instant, 
the price was jifty-niae shillings 
and seven pence: and itis now 
about two shillings less than that. 
Then again, this writer must 
know, that I neversaid that wheat 
would not rise above four st illings 
a bushel; but that on the cc ntrary 
I always expressly said that the 
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price would be affected by the 
seasons, and that I thought, that 
the price would vibrate between 
three shillings a bushel end seven 
shillings a bushel. Then again, 
Peel’s Bill has, in part, been re- 
pealed; if it had not, there could 
have been no smal! note in circu- 
lation at this day. So that this 
lawyer is “ All Lie.” In obcdi- 
ence to the wishes of a lady, | 
have been reading about the plans 
of Mr. Owen; and though, I do 
not as yet see my way clear as to 
how we can arrange matters with 
regard to the young girls and the 
young fellows, I am quite clear 
that his institution would be mosi 
excellent for the disposal of the 
lawyers. One of his squares 
would be, ata great distance 
from all other habitations; in 
the midst of Lord Eyskine’s es- 
tate, for instance, mentioned by 
me in a former ride; and nothing 
could be so fitting, his Lordship 
long having been called the father 
of the bar; inthe midst of this 
estate, with no town: or village 
within miles of them, we might 
have one of Mr. Owen’s squares, 
and set the bob-tailed brotherhovd 
most effectually at work. Pray, 
can any one pretend to say that a 
spade or shovel would not become 
the hands of this blunderheaded 
editor of Bell’s Messenger better 
thana pen? However, these mi- 
serable falsehoods can cause the 
delusion to exist but for a very 
short space of time. 

The quantity of the harvest will 
he great. If the quality be bad, 
Owing to wet weather, the price 
will be still lower than it would 
have been in case of dry weather. 
The price, therefore, must come 
down; and if the newspapers 
were conducted by men who had 


any sense of honour or shame, 
those men must be covered with 
confusion. 


Wau. COBBETT. 





THS 


MORNING CHRONICLE. 


An event of no small interest, 
in the newspaper world, has, if I 
can believe the newspapers, just 
taken place. The Morning Chro- 
nicle, which has been the property 
of the late Mr, Perry forsomany 
years, and which has, since his 
death, been the property of his 
family, has been sold, if I am 
rightly informed, to Mr. Cuemenv, 
the proprietor of the Observer, for 
forty thousand pounds. As to the 
principles upon which Mr. Cle- 
ment will proceed in the employ- 
ing of this powerful instrument, it 
is impossible for me to express any 
thing farther than my wishes. One 


thing, however, we may be assured 
of, and that is, that every thing 
which’ uncommon indastry and 


uncommon enterprize can effect, 
will be done to extend the circula- 
tion of the paper ; and I have little 
hesitation in expressing an opinion 
that the next time that Mr. Hume 
shall think it becoming in him totalk 
from his place in Parliament of 
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the relative numbers of different to see it conducive to the augmen- 
° ! ° ° ° 
newspapers, he will have to place tation of the fortune of the pro- 
. | . 
this paper much above that be-  prietor. 


tween which and himself there has | 


! 
; , . . | 
city of praises. Anna_ Brodie, | 
coverture notwithstanding, will, I | A Correspondent, who writes to 
c rae. , 
am pretty sure, have tolook sharply | ™© about a legal tender of Bank 





so long been going on a recipro- 


about her. Hitherto she has had, "0tes; another, who gives me a 
to say, and many base persons C¥rious account of the shuffle ofa 
have had to say for her, that she Country Rag-man, who told him 


was the most liberal with her purse | that he was not compelled to pay 


j . - . . . 
her reporters here and her ambas- been so kind as to inform me of 


sadors there, when nobody else; the orders of the Bishops to send 
did it. This will be said of her no; ™oney collected in the parishes 
longer. She has now got a rival’ "P to Joshua Watson:—the com- 
that will, in these respects leave | Munications in all these shall be 
. . r ’ ’ : ’ , id Y) » A : 
her very far behind. What I could | noticed in my next. The friends 
wish, however, would be this: | Wo have written to me on the 
that this great and powerful instru- | subject of the Hooping-cough have 
: _ , > -@ ar 1, 
ment might be made conducive to |™Y best thanks; and I have the 
» | ‘@ . ° 
the good of the kingdom at large ;| satisfaction to tell them in return, 


and if that should be the case, 1,| that I verily believe St. Swithin 
for one, shall be exceedingly glad | drove it away on the South Downs. 
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MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
ing 2d August. 


Per Quarter. 


Wheat 


Barley 
OONS cn ceteedés 25 
BOGS S. éccews 33 
Pease 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &e. sold and delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
2d August. 


Qrs. ‘aS ew & &. 
Wheat.. 8,157 for 25,703 3 2 Average, 63 
4.8.... 76118 9 
29,174.. 

Beans.. 1,024.... 1,772 18 3 
Pease,... 249 Se SORE eet 


Barley. 
Oats, ° 


Rye.... 


Monday, Aug. 11.—The arrivals 
of Wheat and Flour last week were 
tolerably good, and the fresh sup- 
plies this morning from Essex, 
ent, and Suffolk, are abundant; 
in consequence the Mealing trade 
1s very dull, at a decline of Is. to 
2s. per quarter frem this day se’n- 
hight upon the best samples, and 
sull more en the inferior qualities. 


In Barley and Peas there is no 
alteration ; but Beans are a trifle 
“carer. The Oat trade is not so 
brisk as on Friday, but the ad- 
Vance is fully maintained. 
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Wednesday, Aug. 13.—The fa- 
vourable alteration in the weather, 
and the likelihood of its continu- 
ance, has depressed still further a 
declining Market; and now that the 
factors appear inclined to give way 
the consumers feel no disposition 
to purchase, and our supplies this 
morning (6,750 qrs. of Wheat, 150 
Barley, 2,150 of English, with 965 
qrs. of Irish Oats, and 5,250 sacks 
of Flour) being immense, nota sale 
has taken place; but had any been 
effected, lower prices would cer- 
iainly have been taken. Still our 
prices must be quoted nominally, 
as on Monday last. 


Quarters of English Grain, &e. 
arrived Coastwise, from August 4 
to August 9, inclusive. 


Wheat.. 8,898 , Pease......417 
Barley.... 435 | Tares...... 44 
Malt 1,946 | Linseed.... — 
Oats.... 6,911 
Rye 


Beans... Mustard.... 





Various Seeds 195 qrs. 
Flour 7,020 sacks. 


From Ireland. — Oats 7,495 qrs. 
Flour 40 sacks. 


Foreign.— Linseed 1,200; and In- 
dian Corn 1,900 qrs.—Flour 85 
barrels. 


HAY and STRAW, per Load. 


115s, 
42s. 
120s. 


118s. 
50s, 
120s, 


126s. 
48s. 
126s, 


Smithfield. — Hay.. 100s. to 
Straw... .36s. to 
Clover 100s, to 


St. James’s.—Hay....70s. to 
Straw...33s. to 
Clover. .92s. to 


Whitcchapel.--Hay....95s. to 
Straw...JGs, to 
Clover 105s. to 
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Suirnrie.p, Monday, Aug. 11. 


Per Sione of 8 pounds (alive), 
s. ad n. oe. 
Becf.......38 6to 4 O 
Mutton.....3 4—3 10 


WORE 6c.c06 ct 40—5 O 

oe o> 4—4 6 

Lamb...... 4 6—410 
Beasts... .2,627 | Sheep .. .26,050 
Calves.... 290] Pigs...... 240 


NewcGarte (same day). 


Per Stone of 3 pounds (de id), 


Be 8. d. 
ee 2 4to3 4 
Mutton.....2 8—3 4 
OO ee 3 0—4 8 
re: 3. 0—4 8 
Lamb...... 3 6—4 6G 


LeADENHALL (same day). 


Per Slone of 8 pounds (dead). 

s. d. s. d. 
Beef.......2 4to3 6G 
Mutton.....2 8—3 4 


WO iwe vex 3 0—5 @O 
TONE voce ccs 2s—4 8 
Lumb...... 3 4—4 4 


City, 13 August, 1823. 
BACON, 


Notwithstanding the favourab!e 


lators have not gone on as was ex- 
pected ; but they are making great 
efforts, and seem determined to 
have higher prices. They have 
already laid the foundation of the 
ruin of a great many retailers, who 
have been compelled to do busi- 
ness, not only without profit, but 
ata certainty of loss: the natural 


consequences will follow.—52s. to 
56s. landed. 





BUTTER. 

Very heavy time-bargains have 
been made in Butter, and such is 
the eagerness to buy for future 
shipm that prices have ad- 
vanced in Ireland, whilst the trade 
here for consumption is dull.—On 
board, Carlow 80s. to 81s.— Water- 
ford, 73s. to 74s.—Limcrick, or 
Cork. 72s. to 73s.—Landed, Car- 
low, 80s.—Waterford, 76s.—Cork 
or Limerick, 75s.—Datch, 75s. to 
S2s. 

CHEESE. 

This article is becoming more 
abundant; and those factors who 
have been buying largely at the 
late prices, are in a fair way of 
losing by their indiseretion.—Old 


Cheshire, 70s. to 76s.—Old Double . 


Gloucester, o> Coloured Derby, 
70s. to 74s.—New Double Glou- 
cester, 58s. to G2s.—Single Berk- 
ley, 56s. to GOs. 


POTATOES, 
Sritatrietps,—per Cut. 


Were ......:158 6 to'3 6 
liddlings......1 6 — 2 0 
7 eee 1o— 1 6 
Common Red..0 0 — 0 0 
Onions. .0s. Od.—Os. Od. per bush. 


Boroven.—per Ton. 


Ware.........210 to3 5 
Middlings......1 10 — 2 0 
Chats..........1 0 — 1 10 
Common Red..0 0 — 0 0 
Onions, .0s. Od.—Os. Od. per bush. 
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Price of HOPS, per Cwt. in the 
BorouGH. 


Monday, Aug.11.—Onur accounts 
still are very unfavourable, and the 
duty is now done at 28,000/. Ra- 
ther more inquiry for New Hops, 
the holders of which are firm. Cur- 
reney, Sussex, 6/. 10s. to 81. 8s.; 
kent, 6/. 15s. to 9/. 9s. ; Oid 50s. to 


Sds. 


Moidstone, Aug. 7.—The weather 
continuing very cold and wet is so 
much against the Haps, that where 
there is a little prospect and a 
shew ef burr they cannot get on: 
and as the season is now fast ad- 
vancing we cannot say much for 
the plantations in this district, 
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which certainly have been getting 
worse every day. The duty now 
called 30,000/.; buat unless fine 
weather comes, and some change 
takes place, we think it is much 
overrated. 


Worcester, Aug. 2.—The state of 
the plantations is about the same 
as last week; they are as foul as 
well can be.—New Hops from 
71. 10s. to 8/. 5s.; Old Hops from 
80s. to 120s.—We have referred to 
the return of the Hop duty paid for 
the last five years, and we find that 
in 1818 it was 199,465/.; 1819, 
242.076/.; 1820, 138,530/.; 1321, 
154,669/.; 1822, 202,6)0/. The duty 
on Hops for the kingdom this sea- 
son is calculated at from 30,0002, 
to 35,0000. 

















